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THE LATE DEBATE ON THE JEWISH _ 


Disabilities, and also with the numbers on the division ; the latter 


we now repeat for the information of those who ‘saw only our ai 
first edition, and also for the purpose of making some remarks || tenants and sheriffs of counties, and have also been appointed i 


|| magistrates: have they discharged their duties unworthily ? 


upon the debate and its results. The numbers were — 


For going into Committee . . 253. 
Majority... +. 


In the Committee, the proposal that a “ Bill 


Foreign parts where extra is charged at the Post Office, the 


moval of the civil and political disabilities affecting her Majesty's | 


_ Jewish subjects,” be brought in, was agreed to, The bill was 
Introduced and read a first time on Monday last, Dec. 20, and 
was ordered to be read,.a second time on Tuesday, the 7th of 


We believe that we express the general feeling prevalent 
amongst our brethren, when we state that although a larger | 


_ Majority was anticipated — as we imagined, that the principle of | 


religious liberty had made greater progress in the House of 
Commons than the result has shewn, and that there could not 


have been found 186 members prepared to vote the exclusion of © 


the Jew from the undoubted privilege of every subject of these | 


realms, that of serving his sovereign and his country—yet, upon 
analysing the division, we experience great satisfaction in finding 


the most influential statesmen, the greatest scholars, and the - 


most popular men of the day uniting to assert the rights of the 


nents, is reported to have said,— 


social life.” 


| We are admitted on all hands to be good citizens and dutiful 


ing in their construction 


greatest variety were our friends, but that they were opposed by a — 


| respectable minority — here we find that a//, both adherents and 
Opponents, are unanimous in acknowledging our uprightness, our 


morality, and our loyalty. Sir R. Inglis, the chief of our oppo- 


“The noble lord had first adverted to the persona) merits of the Jews, 


- which he (Sir R, Inglis) was far from denying. He thought them men of 


great charity and liberality, and perhaps exemplary in all the relations Ss 


} 


subjects, yet it is feared, that our admission into Parliament 


would endanger the safety of the Church. The fallaey of this 
— Iy asecond edition of our last week’s impression we presented our | 
readers with the conclusion of the adjourned debate on the Jewish | also practically. Sir Moses Montefiore, Mr. Alderman Salomons, 


| the Rothschilds and others of our nation, have been appointed — 


supposition has been made apparent, not only theoretically, but — 


to various offices of trust; some have been made deputy liew- — 


the contrary, have not their opponents confessed that they have 
honoured the offices to which they have been appointed? If, 


|| then, a Jew can honourably and faithfully administer the law as 
ae -' |l_ a magistrate, may he not be presumed to be worthy of a seat in 
for the further re- 


Parliament? Is it not an anomaly to suffer the Jew to expound 
and to administer the laws, and yet to probibit him from assist- 
Is not the Jew as dangerous to the | 
Church in the one position as in the other? Nay, has not the 


|| Magistrate more power for evil than the legislator? If, then, he 


display integrity and uprightness m the former position, surely he 
may be trusted in the latter. 
The speeches on either side were not characterised by novelty: 


indeed, to quote the Times of Saturday last,—_ 


There was no occasion, and very little room, for arguinent or contro- 
versy...Ali the premises were granted and all the circumstances recognised, 


...The opponents of the Jew admitted, with equal candour, all that was — 


said and all that was implied; but against their counter-principle all these 
considerations weighed nothing. To narrow the question still more, the 
arguments on each side were accompanied with a reciprocal admission of 
those on the other. The opponent of the bill so far respected its spirit that 


| he felt bimself compelled to explain and almost to exculpate bis opposition, 


Jews. The proposer of our emancipation is the descendant of one | 


of the noblest and most powerful houses in the realm, and the First 
Lord of the Treasury. . Our supporters include, besides the 
_ Ministry, Sir Robert Peel and Lord George Bentinck, each the 

leader of a 


of every shade in politics and religion, have united in our cause ; 
and we have been nobly and faithfully supported by the leading 
organs of the daily press. Fortified thus, we can well afford to 
fee] pity for those worthy, but mistaken men who would keep us 
in a degraded position on account of our faith, ait 

But if the consideration of the elements composing the 
majority and minority be gratifying to our feelings, a slight atten- 
tion to the tone of the speeches in Parliament will afford us still 
- Steater pleasure, There we saw that men of the highest standing 
i. Parliament, and those entertaining political opinions of the 


party; the brilliant D’Israeli, the learned Serjeant | 
_Talfourd, the eloquent Mr. Fox, Mr. Cobden and a host of others, 


The supporter of the bill so deeply appreciated the motives of its enemies 
that he paid all homage to their arguments while simply dissenting from 
their conclusion. One side would have gladly entertained the question, | 
if it did not compromise the Christianity of the State. The other side 

would have as promptly dismissed it, if they thought the Christianity of 
the State was running any such risk, The point at issue, after all, was 

hardly one for debate, but rather for an immediate division,” 


The speech of Lord Ashley was, perhaps, the most remarkable, 
on account of its inconsistencies and contradictions : pea only 
at one portion of it, we should have thought that he intended to 
vote in our favour ; he thus speaks of those against whom he 


subsequently voted : — 


“T regard the very poorest Israelite with feeliugs akin to reverence, as ove 
of the descendants of the most remarkable nation that ever appeared on the 
face of the earth, one of the forefathers of those who are yet to play the 
noblest part in the history of mankind.—(Hear, hear). Sir, f believe very . 
few persons understand the actual condition ofthe Jewish people. . 


| that the Jews are a people of very powerful intellect>-with cultivem 


minds, and habits of study, which would defy the competition of the mont | 
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indefatigable Germans. Their literature descends in an unbroken chain 
from the days ofour Lord down to the presenttime. . . Iam speaking, not 
of the ancient Jews in the palmy days of Jewish history, but of ‘he Jews 


as appressed and despised in the days of their dispersion.. Underthis || 
aspect theit literature extends throughout the lengthened period | have 


mentioned, and embraces every branch of science and learning, of secular 
and religious knowledge.” | 


He then enumerates some of their mental achievements, and 
continues ,— 


“The Jews can shew a far larger list of men of genius than can be exhibited 


by any Gentile nation, Music, poetry, medicine, and astronomy, all occupy 
their attention, and in all they are more than a match for their competitors, 


But, Sir, the most remarkable feature in the character of the Jew of the | 
_ present day is this, that he has discarded very many of his extravagant and © 


anti-social doctrines. The hatreds and suspicions of the Jewish people are 
subdued, and they exhibit a greater desire and a greater fitness to re-enter 
the general family of mankind.” gta 

If the Jews are deserving of such exalted and unqualified 
praise, why does the Noble Lord desire to keep them in an un- 


worthy and degraded condition? That their present position is || 
one of degradation, —inasmuch as they are prohibited from serv- | 


ing their country in the fullest degree,—is borne out by a refer- 


ence to the discussions in the House of Lords, on the Conformity 
Bill. The following is a declaration of their Lordships’ House,— | 


“The Lords think that an Englishman cannot be reduced to a more un- ’ 
happy condition than to be put by law under an incapacity of serving his 


prince and country ; and therefore nothing but a ¢rime of the most detesta- 
ble nature ought to put him under such disabrlity,” | 


~ We ask, then, why Lord Ashley, who is so ready to extol our | 
character, should wish to treat us as felons ? How can he possi- 
“bly reconcile his opinions with his vote? He thinks that we | 
excel all other nations in intellectual powers, and yet that -we-are | 


not qualified to act as legislators. If, too, we exhibit a greater 


- fitness than formerly, to re-enter the general family of mankind, — 
_ why should Lord Ashley seek to exclude us from any portion of 


“We believe that his lordship's conduct will be better under- 


less fears that this his first darling project will be perilled by the 


emancipation of those individuals whom it has been his desire to | 


convert. Believing that emancipation is detrimental to the 
efforts of the Conversionists, he sacrifices his better feelings 


(which his nobility of character will not allow him to conceal) — 
to his youthful but erroneous impressions concerning the spiritual © 


benefits to be afforded to the Jews by his favourite society. In 
considering the noble lord's speech, we perceive the sorry ex- 


pedients and illogical reasonings to which-a man is compelled to 


resort, when attempting to reconcile his religious prejudices with 
is honest convictions. The obliquity of mental vision which is 


ever the companion of prejudice, has prevented his lordship from | 


perceiving that the very grounds on which he opposes the Jews 


are those on which he should have befriended: them — the re-. 


ligion which he professes, and on which he founds his opposition, 


is surely not a persecuting religion — it inculeates “ good-will to — 


men,” and not opposition — religious printiple is a strange ex- 


cuse for religious intolerance ; and with regard to conversion his | 


lordship is equally short-sighted, for it has ever been found that 


 feligious persecution, in whatever shape, whether in the with- 


holding of privileges, or in the imposition of penalties, is only 
calculated to render the witnesses of the persecuted faith more 
strenuous in their resistance, and more determined to maintain 
the truth of their profession unto death. The weakness of his 
lurdship’s arguments is a negative testimony of the strength of 
tyr claim, whilst his glowing description of our mental achieve- 
ments, and the unanimous admissions by the House of our 
patriotism and orderly conduct, are powerful and affirmative 
proofs that our cause—the cause of liberty and truth — is 
tnumphantly advancing. The bigoted notions of former days 
. srapidly expiring ; the mists of ignorance and the fogs of pre 
u 


| MEETING OF THE CLERGY OF THE ARCHDEACONRY 


ice, which have hitherto obscured the full splendour of the | 


— 
sun of liberty, are passing rapidly away ; the opposers of the 


| Jews (we can-scarcely call them enemies) have exerted them. 


selves to the utmost, and have failed ; and we confidently predic, 
that the year so soon to be ushered in, will be rendered famoug 
by the glorious triumph of the principle of Civil and Religious 
Liberty. 


OF BEDFORD. 
We are indebted to our indefatigable correspondent Mr. Lissack 
of Bedford, for the “ Bedford Times,” containing a long report 


of a meeting of the clergy, held at that town on Saturday last, for 
the purpose of petitioning Parliament against the admission of 


Jews into the house. Most of the clergymen present, who were 


in favour of the petition, and whose names appear in the above 


“paper, are well-known supporters of the London society for pro- 


moting Christianity among the Jews. ‘The chairman, the Arch. 
deacon of Bedford, is one, and the great gun of the day was the 
famous Rev. T.. 8. Grimshawe, of Uxeter-hall notoriety. Mr. 
Grimshawe, it will be recollected, is the man who last year adver- 
tised a caution against a Jew, whom he had baptised in his own 


name, and who was his “godchild.”” ‘Yo the honour of the 
Christian clergy, be it stated, however, thattwo Rev. Gentlemen, 


Mr, J. Gaskin and Mr. J. Wing opposed the petition. That our 
readers may best judge for themselves of the merit of the argu- 
ments pro and con, we give the speech of Mr. Grimshawe as well 


| as those of his opponents verbatim, from the Bedford paper. 
The Rev. T. S. GrimsHawé, in rising to second the adoption 
| of the address, said, he regretted the absence of Dr. Mountain, as _ 
he had anticipated his undertaking that office. The meeting was 
-assembled to discuss the propriety of admitting Jews in an uncon- 
verted state, to the legislature of this country. He did not hesi-- 


ae eee fa Whe Of | tate to take a part in-such a question, although he had been many — 
stood, when it is remembered, that he is one of the leaders of || 


, wi he D years connected with “the Society for promoting Christianity 
the London Society for the conversion of the Jews. He doubt- | 


among the Jews,” and felt a lively interest in the welfare of that 


variance, with those feelings; inasmuch as the object of that so- 


cietv was to ake the Jews Christians, and not to make them 


Legislators (hear, hear). The great question that presented. 


itself to his view was this. Is the legislature of this country 
Christian, or is it not Christian? 


assembly with the character of a Christian Legislature. He should 
next’ refer to the great authority of Judge Blackstone, who 
affirmed, in the most positive language, that ‘ Christianity was 4 


‘There were some, also, who 
thought that it was not thoroughly so, but they were at least ad- 
mitted on that supposition, An oath was administered in confir- 
mation of that belief, and whatever might be their private senti- 
ments, they at least expressed their adherence “on the faith of a 
Christian.” In his opinion that circumstance clearly identified the 


part and parcel of the law of the land” (hear, hear). The law 
based all its provisions on this assumption, and distmetly recog- 


nised the authority and sanction of Divine Truth, to give greater 


weight to human enactments. A third argument might be drawn 
from the connection of Church and State. They were intended 
to shew the intimate union subsisting between the two, and that 


national law and national religion were closely interwoven with 
each other. The prayer for the High Court of Parliament was 


founded on the same. supposition... It im;lored God ‘ that all 


things might be ordered and settled, by their endeavour, upon the 
best and surest foundations, that peace and happiness, truth and 
justice; religion and piety, may be established among us for all 
generations.” Such were the multiplied testimonials to the Chris- 


tian character of our legislature; and he could not but express his 
solemn and decided conviction, that if the provision made by our 
ancestors to secure the Christian character of our legislature by 
the words “on the faith of a Christian” were repealed, we were 
betraving a solemn trust, which could not fail to operate as 4 


‘remarkable people. But he submitted that he was not acting at » 
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heavy blow and discouragement to Christianity itself (hear, hear). 
{t would violate a fundamentil principle of the British Constitution, 
and afford a most remarkable proof of the latitudinarian character 
of the present day. It Appeared to him that all the European 
governments were running a race of ‘humanity in favour of the 
Jews. He hailed this fact as a remarkable sign of the times, and 
as a preparation designed of God to fit them for the discharge of 
the duties of civil society, whenever the period should arrive for 
their restoration to the land of their forefathers, a period which he 
believed to be drawing nigh. But then there was a limit to these 
concessions. There was ample room for granting various civil im- 


reat landmarks of the Constitution, and to remove those barriers 
which the wisdom and piety of former ages had seen fit to provide 
(hear, hear). He would now specify some of the privileges which 
foreign Governments had thought proper to confer on the Jews. 


_with the exception that they were still formally excluded from the 
Senate, as incompatible with the character of a Christian assem- 


uished Jew, was well known as an eminent orator in the Chamber 
of Deputies. .In Prussia the question, as to the removal of civil 
disabilities, was carried by a majority of 115; and when the mo- 


must confess, contemplating the character of those two countries, 
he was not surprised at this strong expression of public favour. 


could not contemplate without alarm a disposition to go beyond 
the limits prescribed by the sanctity of ancient laws and customs, 


and to unchristianise the Parliament of Great Britain, by admitting | 


Jews legislators within its walls. As far as the sources of his 
own information went, he believed that the general body of the 


Jews were utterly indifferent to this intended act of grace. ‘The 


more conscientious looked upon it, as an ingenious device to 
detach them from their Jewish prepossessions, by bringing them 
into nearer contact with Christian habits and associations; nor did 
he ‘see how, consistently with their own prophecies, they could 
accept such a boon. ‘There was a time when the Parliament of 
this country was essentially Protestant. It ceased to be so, from a 
Cause well known: but it still continued to be Christian ; but should 


the Jews henceforth become admissible, is could no longer sustain | 


its claims to that venerated title. Much as he loved the Jew, he 
loved Christianity better ; and he felt thankful that so large a body 


of clergy, with the Archdeacon at their head, were met together 


to record their protest against the measure. (Applause ). 


The Rev. J. GAsSKIn rose to express his dissent to the petition — 


being adopted, and said he was always gratified when he was able 
_ to co-operate, at least with a majority of those whom he esteemed: 


and that it was equally a matter of regret to him when he was. 
compelled to differ from them. He felt himself, therefore, in a_ 


painful position now, inasmuch as he was obliged to raise a dis- 
sentient voice amidst the present procegdings. 


bilities of the Jews, he should not be able to concur in the prayer 
ef that petition, — Perhaps, then, in the opinion of some, silence 
would have become him on this occasion, more especially consid- 


ering the very humble position he held in the Archdeaconry. — He 
could assure them it had cost him no small struggle to yield to 
what he deemed a sense of duty. Had he’been guided simply by 
his own natural love of peace and quiet, he should, most assuredly, 


munities, without pushing the principle so far as to overthrow the 


In the city of Hamburgh all civil disabilities were removed, 


bly. In Holland, the same. In France everything was thrown 
open without any Constitution, and the name of Crémieux a distin- | 


tion was submitted whether they should be eligible to the legisla- © 
ture, the numbers were 220 against that proposition, and 219 for | 
it. It was rejected therefore simply by a majority of one. He 


In Bavaria, in Sweden, and in Austria, privileges were granted, but 
with express limitations. But when he came to our own country, 
the seat of Protestant truth, the land of moral feeling, and once 
so distinguished for its reverence towards ancient Institutions, | 
much as he rejoiced in seeing the trammels that had so long fet- | 

, tered the Jew giving way to the dictates of a generous humanity, | 
he must confess that he felt some emotions of surprise-. 


Should a petition — 
to the Legislature be adopted against the removal of the civil disa- 


have allowed this discussion to proceed, the meeting to separate, 
and the petition to leave for its destination, contenting himself by 
merely withholding his humble signature. But experience had 
taught him there was something due to himself on such occasions. 
and that he ought not unnecessarily to hazard the possibility of 


misconception —~an evil to which silence might subject him, — but 
_ more than this, he held it to be only respectful to him (the Vener- 


able Chairman) and to the other tlemen with whom he had the 
honour of being associated in thig Archdeaconry, that he should 


endeavour to state, as briefly as might be, and in the calm and deli- 
_ berate spirit which became a meeting like that, somewhat of the 


grounds on which he felt it right to say “ Nay” to the course now — 
contemplated. He was aware how much stress, in discussions 


like this, was laid on the importance of legislation being carried 


on in the spirit of Christianity, and that in harmony with the prin- 
ciples of our own Church. He trusted he should not be required 
to enter on a formal vindication of his Christian principles on 


| the one hand, or his staid and honest Church feeling on the other, — 
on account of the views which he entertained on this and kindred 
questions. In both these particulars, he was willing to rest his 


vindication, both for himself and the friends who thought with | 


him, where alone it ought to rest — not on mere professions, not 


on any one distinctive act in a question on which the best and 


wisest men: wer? found to differ, but on his general deportment as 


a private Christian, and as a minister of the church to which they 
all belonged. He had listened attentively to the remarks which 
had been made by the mover and seconder of the proposition 


| now before them,—those remarks embraced general principles 


which had long received his serious consideration, but they had not. 
convinced him that he was himself in error when he wished — 
that certain civil disabilities should be rémoved. It had been — 


admitted by the preceding speakers that the British legislature 
~was no longer virtually Christian. He offered no opinion on that 


score, — but, in. the. discussion of this question he must respect- — 
fully protest against the assuming of the principle that a man 


| who, in our opinion, was in religious error, ought not to oecupy 
a place in the legislative assembly of the Empire. It was only 


necessary to cast the faintest glance at the representative branch 
of the legislature as at present constituted, to see that this position 
had long been abandoned, and that, as it were, by general con- 
sent. Was.it wise, then? —he would throw out the question in 


the sincere spirit of brotherly expostulation — was it wise 


to persevere in a line of conduct which was held, in the esti- 


mation of some of the wisest and most thoughtful men of 
both the great parties who had always politically divided the 
country, to be a vexatious opposition to those changes which the 


growing wants and intelligence of the times seemed to demand? _ 
Would it not be better?— | am about to employ a term, said the — 
speaker, that may be misunderstood, and { am anxious to gaard— 
it, | am about to employ the word ‘sectarianism, and I am 
desirous to be understood, as not using it in any offensive sense, 


but simply as it applies to that variety in religious sentiment — 


which now obtains among us, — well, then, would it not be better, 
that we should cheerfully and fearlessly recognise the ground, 
the only ground which now is, or ever will be again in this 


‘country, tenable; that the spirit of sectarianism shail not enter 
‘into our affairs social and civil 2? The Spirit of Religion we would — 


always have present. But, then, of what did the spirit of religion 
consist? not in any mere opinions, however correct those opinions | 


might be,— not in any mere forms, however warmly attached =~ 


we might be to those we loved to call our own - the spirit of re- 
ligion had its seat in the heart, and was expressed in its own 
ardent uprisings to its God. Now, the particular doctrinal views 
which he, the speaker, as a Christian held, and the particular 
modes through which, as a churchman, he would give utterance 


and influence to these views, — these he held, conscientiously and 
| tenaciously held, to be 


more in accordance with Scripture truth 
than those of the man who differed from him in these particulars. 
But he must not, on this account, strip the man who should so 
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differ from him, of all claim to the spirit of religion, — he must 


not suppose that such a man would legislate less faithfully in the 
exercise of that spirit than the enlightened churchman who might 
sit by his side,— he must not conclude that he would, the less 
sincerely than his neighbour, in every question on which he might 
have to act as a legislator, seek that wisdom which is from above, 
from the Father of lights, from whom cometh every good and 


every perfect gift. But after all, he could not agree with his 
reverend brethren, who had insisted upon it that this was a 
religious question. It was a question of principle he granted, 


but not of that sort of principle for which they contended, — it 
was a matter not of religious, but of political principle. It be- 
came us to bear in mind, what the British House of Commons 


was designed to be —it was designed to be the representative 


body of the country — representing, not a section of the com- 
munity, however large and respectable a section it might be, not 


any particular religious body or bodies of men, however correct 
the religious sentiments of such men might be esteemed, but 
representing the nation; and, consequently, every body of men 
who might have been naturalized, or might form part of the | 
nation — provided only that their loyalty and claim to the spirit | 
of good citizenship could not be fairly challenged and impugned 
—had a right to be represented there, — and then it followed | 


that if they had a right to be represented, they had also— if in 


addition to those other requisites, they might also possess the 
necessary qualifications of property and mntellect—a claim to be- | 
come the representatives of others should those others see fit to — 
elect them, A man did not hold his seat in the British House of |j 
Commons, in his specific character as a member of the specific 


religious community to which he might belong, the churchman 
did not sit there as a churchman, nor the dissenter as a dissenter, 


-—~the protestant did not sit there as a protestant, nor the Roman 

— catholic as a Roman catholic, —the Christian did not sit there 
as a Christian, nor will the Jew oceupy his seat: in the councils 
of the nation Jew, but each of these sat there simply as 

the civil representative of the mixed constituency who might have — 
sent him thither— a constituency differing it might be in religious 

sentiment, but gencrally agreed in their views on civil polity, a con- | 

stituency who had elected him to act for them in the great council. 


ef the nation, in matters pertaining to the well-being of the state, and 
in which they conceived him to be as well qualified as they, or perhaps 


better qualitied, for thinking and acting in such matters than they 


trated what was meant by the Jews, alluded to by his venerable 
and valued frieud Mr, Grimshawe, who had told that gentleman 


if he (Mr. Gaskin) had understood him correctly — that they, 

the Jews, had no desire to sit in the House of Commons as Jews, | 
but simply as citizens,— and this view of the subject brought 

_ them also to another point which had been very powerfully put by 


an eminent authority, that this question does not so much affect 
the Jews as it affects ourselves,— that in seeking to relieve 


the Jew from his civil disability, we are seeking to remove 


from ourselves a trammel which ought no longer to be imposed on 
an enlightened community, a shackle by which we are prevented 
from sending a man to represent us in the House of Commons, 
however admirably we may think him qualified, simply because 
he isa member of the Jewish persuasion. But while he (Mr. 


Gaskin) insisted that this question did not involve a religious 
principle, he admitted that it did present what, to the minds of 


some, was a difficulty of a religious kind. It was said, though 
the House of Commons may have to legislate mainly in matters 


— civil and social, it has also, from the alliance that subsists between 


Church and State, to legislate also in things pertaining to the Esta- 
blished Church, and that none but members of that church ought 
to have a voive in legislation purely religious, which may affect 
the interests of that church. Now, to this position, he, Mr, Gas- 
kino, yielded his most hearty assent. He did think it a grievance, 
that the purely religious affairs of any communion should be ad. 


ignorant of the influence, 


conception of the extent to 


_ Jewish physician, and a man of considerable in 


ministered by any but members of that communion. But he was 


persuaded the remedy did not lie in excluding the Jews from the 
councils of the state, that it did not lie, indeed, in the constitution 
of the House of Commons at all. He did not doubt that a remed 

did exist; it might not be in his own day, but he felt assured the 


time would come, when the remedy would be discovered and ap- 
plied, not in the constitution of the House, of Commons, but else. 


where. : Meanwhile (said the speaker), and until that remedy shall 


be provided, let us not indulge unnecessary fears and alarm, We 


have a safeguard in the representative assembly of the nation even 


| as at present constituted. My argument is this: a majority 


favourable to any given interests in behalf of which they may be 
called to legislate, will, it may be fairly presumed, legislate safely 


for those interests. A very considerable majority in the various 


constituencies of this country are confessedly members of the 


Church of England; in the very nature of things, therefore, ag. 
very considerable majority of the representatives returned by those 
| constituencies will be members of our own church, and, conse- 
quently, legislation for the interests of that church, may be safely. 
left in their hands, so long as such legislation shall fall within the 
| province of the House of Commons. Yes, sir, the safeguard for 


our own church is in our own hands, and so is the check for the 


‘prevention of men entering that House whose principles we may 
not approve, if we are only faithful to ourselves. We cannot be > 
hich, as ministers of religion, we pose 

this country; and we can form. no 

.o Which that influence may be enlarged, — 
if we shall only prove ourseltes to be worthy of it. | Only let us 
persevere in our present habits of activity — may I not, without 


sess over the constituency o} 


arrogance, say enlightened, arid prudent, and pious activity—only 


\ let us be even more intent on t 1e cultivation of the spirit of holi. | 

ness in our own hearts, and the exhibition of the beauties of holi- FF 
ness in our own lives, more diligent in the diffusion of sound §— 
religious knowledge by the extension of national education; and, 


if I-may use such language in so sacred a connection, let us, in all 


the minor details of our sacred office, endeavour more fully to 

|| develop the great design of our Lord and Saviour in the institu- ff 
tion of the Christian ministry; only let us do all this, let us be all 

this, and depend upon it we shall retain and enlarge our influence FF 

over the community — so long as we merit this influence, it will 

| be accorded to us; and this is what I mean, when I say that, as_ 


‘|| the ministers of religion set over the people, we have in our hands Ff 
themselves. ‘This view of the subject he felt, had a most im- 


‘portant bearing on the question before them, It probably illus-_ 


the remedy for the evil I have now noticed, and the check for 


any abuse to which the representation may be exposed — on 
these grounds, then, I for one have no fear in leaving all that 


is at present required of the affairs of our own church in the legis- 
lature of the country, as it is at present constituted. We ought 


not (Mr. Gaskin proceeded to say) to allow ourselves to be guided 
blindly by any man, or any body of men, however shrewd or [FF 
pious they may be; but it is always gratifying to find, that we 


concur in sentiment with those whom we reckon among the great ff 


| and good. It may not be necessary to remind you, that the views 
| which I have now attempted to express on this subject, have leng_ 


had the advocacy of that shrewd and clear-sighted prelate, the 


present Archbishop of Dublin; Mr. Simegn too—a man, whose 
|| piety uone may dispute, at whose holy atid self-denying course 


none may sneer, and the soundness of whipse church principles 
are now, since the publication of his memoirs, being the more 
accurately estimated — Mr. Simeon has expressed himself on this. 


subject in no equivocal terms. Mr. Gaskin here read the follow- - 


ing passage from Mr. Simeon’s Diary, explai ing its connection. 
It was taken from Mr. Simeon’s Diary of his Jour through Hol- 
land. At Amsterdam, Mr. Simeon met withi Dr. Cappadose, 4 
ence. ‘ He tells 
me,’ says Mr, Simeon, “ that the Jews in Hollane have: all posts 
and honours, nobility not excepted, open to them* and that some 


high posts are filled by them; and that they are upon a footing of 
equality with others. This he (Dr. Cappadose) considered as 4 
reason why they did not need my aid (i. ¢. in his, Mr. Simeou's, 
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Christian Mission to the Jews); but I told him, that this was the 


very reason I ought to begin here; Ist, because their prejudices 
would be less ; Qndly, because I might then hold forth Holland as 
a pattern for other governments and people.” Now (said the 
speaker), if these two simple propositions of Mr, Simeon’s be fol- 
jowed out to their legitimate consequences, they must triumphantly 
settle the question before us, in the affirmative of the views now 


stated. Mr. Gaskin concluded by thanking the meeting for the’ 


patience with which they had heard him. He again expressed his 
regret to find himself in collision with so many around him, for 
whom he entertained feelings of the sincerest respect, and others, 
with whom he had been permitted to enjoy affectionate and edify- 
ing intercourse. He was sure, however, ihat his difference with 
them on this subject would not interrupt the feeling to which he 
had referred. He felt it would not be candid in him, if he did 
not make another remark. This was a question on which he felt 
so strongly, that he should not content himself with simply de- 
clining to sign the petition, which would in all probability now be 
adopted. He did not intend to move an amendment: but he 


should hold himself at liberty to sign a counter-petition, should 


an opportunity occur, It would depend on the prospect which 
the measure might have of success in parliament, whether he 
should feel it right to adopt any more energetic step. If, how- 


ever, the bill should appear to be jeopardized in either branch of | 


the legislature through the petitions now being prepared against 


_ it, he should, either alone in his own private capacity as a citizen, 
or in co-operation with others, originate a petition in which he 


himself, and those who might thiuk with him ou this question in 
the town and neighbourhood, might pray the two Houses of Par- 


liament, that the provisions of the bill should become part of the 
After a short pause, the Rev. J. Wing rose, and said, he was 


by no means ambitious of political, or religious distinction ; but 
from the best feeling towards his country and his church, he ven- 


tured to make some observations against the propriety of adopting 


the resolution. He looked upon this as a question of civil policy, 


net of religion — it might have been a question of religion, before 
the repeal of the Test-law ; it cannot be so considered now, with- 


out infringing the principles upon which the Test-law was re- 
pealed. ‘This exclusive enactment was made by the State for the 


protection of the church in connection with it, in return for the 


toleration of the various classes of dissenters. But when the 


genius of civil policy, the ripe judgment of statesmen, and the 
-_-Yeligious feeling of the country, demanded the repeal of the Test-law, 


then there was no longer toleration, but, as respects civil privileges, 


equality. (Hear). Is the Jew to be an exception to this belief ? 


When the terms “ on the faith of a Christian” were introduced 


into the oath of abjuration, it most probably was not imagined 
that the oath would be ever required to be taken by other than 
Christians. 


But it is evident, that the spirit of the oath, which 
was directed against the Stuarts, can be observed without the 


express requisition of this term. It was, moreover, a further ob-_ 


ject in the repeal of the Test-law, to give the constituencies a 
wider range of selection. If, then, any portion of the constituent 


_ body think proper to return a Jew, the House of Commons, ac- — 


cording to the spirit of the constitution, must receive him. He 
could not see, that Christianity would cease to be “ part and parcel 
of the law of the land,” if a Jew took his seat in the legislature, 


Who can think that any offence is offered, or that any blow 
aimed at Christianity, because an honourable Jew acts as sheriff 

for a county? Is the court of justice thereby divested of the 
Sanctions of our holy religion? .Will not the assembly and daily 


proceedings of parliament be characterized still by prayer to the 
Holy Trinity? Will not wisdom, direction, and blessing be sup- 
plicated in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ? Will not law and 
justice still take their tone from Christianity? Why, however, 
should the church of England dread the admission of the Jew 
into parliament? He was free to confess, notwithstanding his 
cordial agreement with dissenters on the principles of liberty, that 


Bok 


if there were a great increase of non-conformist members in the 
representative body, he should expect, from their conscientious — 
| hostility to the connexion of the Church with the State, that severe 
But he had no such fear in re-— 
spect to the Jew. It was most improbable, that there would be 
many Jews in the House of Commons. 


attacks would be made upon us, 


The House of Commons 
was not likely to become a Jewish Sanhedrim. No argument 
from general consequences could lrold here. Besides, the Jew 


does not desire religious ascendancy, at least, in any country but 


his own. Though he would mix with us in politics, he would 
stand apart from us in religion, Whatever ‘is sentiments and 


feelings might be against Christianity, he is too honourable to— 


abuse the confidence placed in him not to touch the institutions of 
the country. The Jew, in his captivities, has ever been the pat- 
terns of honour and virtue; he was eminent for both at Babylon 
and Susa. Modern annals will furnish instances of the same. To 


mention but one instance,—when the flames of war spread over — 


Germany, the grandfather of the present Baron Rothschild re- 


ceived in charge the valuable property of the Prince of Hesse — 
Cassel, and saved it from the search of the French by the generous — 
In remembrance of this noble act, and by the - 
performance of many acts of patriotism and benevolence, the 


loss of his own. 


Rothschilds became barone of the Austrian Empire. Shall we do 
anything to prevent such men representing their fellow citizens? 


Shall we withstand the development of the principle which re- 


pealed the test-law? ‘The rev. seconder complains of their eleva- 
tion of honour in this and other lands, as inconsistent with Jewish 
hopes and Jewish destinies. | 
But will not this distinction help to bring on the destined 
honours of restored Israel? Surely it cannot become the clergy 


to throw a dam across the current of national progression, [know — 


(said Mr. Wing energetically), and lament, that there is much in 


| the spirit of the age that partakes of an infidel character, much that 
throws dishonour on the holy name by which we are called; but 
there is also much good, especially in the concurrence and in-— 
fluence of things, to place man in relation to man, in his becoming - 


postion, as a member of the great commonwealth of the human 


kind. Men are very jealous of ecclesiastical interference — it - 


provokes their spirit—- they hate ecclesiastical tyranny more than 


|| any other, whether exercised in oppressing its own meinbers, of 
throwing obstacles in the way of others’ liberties, Whilst so much | 
evil remains to be remedied— whilst so much of religious and. 


moral exertion on our part is required,— let us not give cause of 


| complaint that we have aided in either of the above acts —- nor of © 


us let it be said: — 
Cumque superba foret Babylon spolianda tropeis, 
Bella geri placuit nullos habitura triainphos.” 


~The Rev. T. S. Grimshawe begged to make one or two remarks, 


in order that the principle they were discussing might not be mis- 
understood. With regard to the opposition that had been made 
to the address, he had only one ground of regret, and that was, 
that his friend Mr. Gaskin had not given him (Mr. Grimshawe) 
the aid of his valuable advocacy (Hear, hear). 
it a question of the removal of Jewish civil disalilities, but he 


(Mr. Grimshawe) took the opportunity of saying there was a wide | 
difference between removing civil disabilities, and admitting them 


into the legislature. And, he would ask, how could they reconcile 


| the prophecies regarding the Jews with this policy? (Hear). He 


must say, with deference, there was no difference of opinion be- 


tween them as to the civil disabilities; the real question Was, Whe-~ 


ther ours was a Christian legislature or not. Ile considered that 
it was s0,— that it had becn handed down to us in that character 
by our forefathers, and that the policy now attempted would have 
the effect of throwing down ancient barriers, and of depriving the 
British legislature of its long-established and venerable Christian 
character (Llear). 

Waste of wealth is sometimes retrieved; waste of health, sel- 
dom; waste of time, never. Herald. 


That gentleman has a regard for the - 


had made 
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POST-BIBLICAL HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 
THIRD LECTURE OF THE REV. DR. RAPHALL. 


Tue third lecture was delivered on Tuesday, Nov. 30. The 
-lecture-hall was densely crowded, and hundreds were unable to 
gain admission. The lecturer, after referring to the close of his 
preceding discourse, stated that the incorporation of Judea with 
the Roman Empire, though repugnant to the mass of the Jewish 


people, had been repeatedly solicited by an influential party among 


them. The dynasty of Herod had never possessed the affection 
of the Jews. Looked upon as aliens, even in a stronger degree 
‘than the Romans, Herod and his family offered their subjects the 
odious sight of princes who had been forced on the nation by 
foreign swords, and who, despots at Jerusalem, were slaves at 
Rome; and mocking the people with an expensive pageant of 
royalty, possessed neither the substance of sovereignty nor the 
dignity of independence, but were in reality the humble officers of 


a foreign taskmaster. That when the Emperor. Augustus took 


possession of Judea, he left the internal administration in the 
hands of the Sanhedrim, until a Roman governor , styied procu- 


- rator—and who was subordinate to the proconsul of Syria—was_ 


to collect the tribute, and watch over the peace of the province. 


After explaining the system of provincial administration adopted 
by the Romans, the lecturer remarked that the besetting sin of 
that system was the distrust with which it eyed the motives of the 
conquered provinces, and which enabled every Roman governor to 
be absolute in his province. The slightest suspicion of public 


disturbance—the merest. pretext of resistance in the collection of | the victim of fanaticism, combined with jealousy and lust of power 


in Jewish hierarchs; even, as in later ages, Huss and Jerome of 
|| Prague, Latimer and Ridley, became the victims of fanaticism, 
combined with jealousy and lust of power in Christian hierarchs. 
And while J, and the Jews of the present day, protest against J 


taxes — was sufficient cause for his employing an armed force, and 


when once the military were called in, their commander became 


the uncontrolled master of the lives and fortunes: of the unfortu- 
nate provincials. Thus, the private interests of their governors 


was but advanced by their province being kept in such a state of 
- commotion as should entitle him to wield the discretionary power 


of the sword, to enrich himself and his followers. Thirteen pro- 


curators administered the affairs of Judea in the space of sixty ||. 


years —from the exile of Herod Archelaus till the war of inde- 


pendence —and these officers were in a great measure influenced 
But of the five 


by the character of the reigning emperors. 
Cesars who reigned during that period, four men, Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, were tyrants, madmen, fools, mon- 


sters, the most detestable the world has ever seen. After speaking 
of the position and time-serving policy of the great Sadducee and 
Pharisee families of Jerusalem, who composed the Sanhedrim, and 


of the formidable association of Zealots, who held that any and all 


means were lawful to destroy the Roman domination, the lecturer | 
next proceeded to describe the administration of the four first. | 
procurators, and then spoke of the fifth Pontius Pilate, a dependant 


and creature of Sejanus. He was the first who made the Jews 


feel the cruel and rapacious caprices of a Roman governor ; goad- 


ing the people on to exasperation by acts of oppression, and then 
punishing them for that exasperation by fresh acts of oppression 
and rapine. Dr, Raphall then mentioned some curious particulars 
respecting the name and birth-place of Pontius Pilate, such as, 
that at Vienne, on the Rhone, in France, they long showed, and 
probably still show, the ruins of a tower and_pleasure-house, as 
his birth-place and patrimony ; and then proceeded to enumerate 
Various acts of extortion and cruelty perpetrated by that procu- 
rator,after which he said, “I have spoken at some length of Pon- 
tins Pilate, wot because his administration was important in itself, 
but chiefly because you may deem it interesting to know what I 
think of the character and sway of the man before whose tribunal 
the great teacher of Nazareth was arraigned. I feel that Lam 
treading on slippery ground, for on this, and beyond all other sub- 
jects, your opinions and mine must be expected to differ. But I 
stand before you, this evening, as an historian, not as a poiemic; 
and, as an historian, | have only to remark that, in its first origin, 
Christianity does not appear to have exercised any direct or im- 


- ficiently command our confidence; what we know of the motives 


all feel bound to.identify ourselves with them. or to maintain the 


titled to that credence which contemporary history generally 


_ character, or deriding his precepts, which are, indeed, for the most 
part, the precepts of Moses and the prophets. You have heard 


nation I and the Jews take to be his due. No enlightened Jew 
| can or will deny that the doctrines taught in his name have been 
the means of reclaiming the most important portion of the 


mediate influence on the polity and public affairs of ¢ 

Their traditions preserve but few memorials of the founder of 
Christianity ; indeed, it is more than doubtful, whether he be the 
Jesus spoken of in the Talmud, and who is stated to have been 
the contemporary of Joshua Ben Perachia, more than one hyp. 
dred years before the period at which the Gospels place the birth 
of the son of Mary. ‘Thus, the Jews, like yourselves, have no 
other authentic account of his life and teaching than the Gospel 
and with these you are doubtless better acquainted than | dis 
pretend to be. Iam, therefore, not called upon to speak of his 
life and actions. But if you are desirous of knowing the opinion 
of a Jew, aye of ateacher in Israel, respecting the proceeding, 


| against, and the condemnation of the master from Nazareth, I do 


not hesitate to tell you, that I do not by any means feel bound to 
identify myself, or my brethren in faith, with those ‘proceedings, 
or to uphold that condemnation. The Sanhedrim of those days, 
composed both of Sadducees and party-coloured Pharisees, of 
timid, time-serving, and therefore unprincipled men, does not suf. 


of some of their acts is not of such a nature as to inspire us with 
that firm reliance in their integrity and piety, that we should at 


justice of a sentence, solely because they pronounced: it. On the 
contrary; in the absence of any Jewish account of these proceed- 


ings, and taking the account of the trial in the Gospels as en- 


claims, I, as a Jew, do say, that it appears to me, Jesus’ became 


being identified with the Zealots who were concerned in the pro- 
ceedings against Jesus of Nazareth, we are far from reviling his 


me style him the ‘ Great Teacher of Nazareth,’ for that desig: 


civilised world from gross idolatry, and of making the revealed 
Word of God known to nations of whose very existence the men 
who sentenced him were probably ignorant. Nor do I, and the 


Jews of the present day, stand alone in this view, since it was 


held by the great Maimonides 600 years ago.”——The administra- 
tion of the other procurators, the outbreak of the war of independ- 


ence, and the character of Josephus, the historian, to whom the 


lecturer was by no means favourable, closed the discourse.—Bir- 
mingham Advertiser. Oy 


JEWISH ASSOCIATION, 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


‘Sin; — From the period of the notice given by Lord John Russell, 


_ respecting his introduction of the bill for the further removal of Jewish 


disavilites, I have not been able to discover that any communication 
has been addressed through the public press to the Noble Lord, calling 
his attention to a fact which has been frequently urged againt the 
utility of the Jewish Association, viz., that the Jews are fully emanel- 
pated already, and cannot consequently require the measure which 15 
about to be introduced on their behalf. Now, Sir, this should have 
been done, or the lukewarmness, nay coldness, with which the above 
association has been met, in a certain quarter, should have given place to 
an eager co-operation with its members, for the attainment of the ob- 


ject they profess to seek ; nor, least of all, should an attempt have been 


made to throw ridicule upon its proceedings, by making it appeal 

that they were not only needless, but absurd; as the end for which 
they were designed was already attained. 

That the Association was correct in the position it assumed by its 

mere existence, events subsequent to its formation have proved. In 


he Jews 
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the first moments of victory it was thought that all was won, and it was 
gravely asserted, that nothing further was required to realise the full 
fruits attending that success ; but there were some wlio saw bevond 
this, and who knew weil that disappointment must attend upon this 
over sanguine state of mind, ahd that much else was to be effected be- 
fore that victory could be followed by its looked-for advantages. 
There were those who saw that there was more to be attained after 
all, than the seating of one or of many members, of a hitherto pro- 
scribed persuasion, in the Commons House of Parliament, who saw 


that the public mind had to be brought to acknowledge the equal rights 


of those who had not the like good fortune to be so advantageously 
circumstanced ; but the recognition of whose claims to a participation 
in the full rights of citizenship in this great country, was of equal im- 


portance to the entire working out of the principle contended for in the 


election of any one or more of the most influential of their body. The 


association had to do this,—it had to create an enlightened public 
opinion respecting the great mass of those whose enfranchisement from 


unjust and vexatious laws was sought and contended ‘or; it had to 
correct public prejudice, and to destroy the existing remains of former 
injustice, the exhibition of which, from time to time, proved how strong 
had been its hold once upon the minds of men, when even at this day 
the columns of liberal prints could be found to give occasional currency 
to its existence, and the bench itself was not altogether free from’ its 


| influences, It had also to raise’ into political life a body heretofore 


much disregarded and professedly despised, and in this it had a more 


important object to effect, than the securing to any of the members of — 


the excluded faith a seat in Parliament. For wealth has few illiberal- 


ities of the kind alluded to above to contend with : it opens to its pos- 


sessor much, if not all, that is closed against those who need its 
potent power. It emancipates all who hold it as their portion; it 
smooths down all the ruggedness: that attaches to a dissimilarity of 


professors of the most opposite — 


common bond, uniting into one body the 
of opinions, purposes, and creeds. 
- But, just in the same proportion as indignities are withheld from 


the rich of an enfranchised class, are they heaped upon the poorer of 
that class. It is ever upon those comprehended in this latter division, — 
that the double share of contumely and prejudice ts poured unrelentingly; 


and it is, therefore, upon the condition of these, the most numerous of 
the obnoxious class ; and upon that condition principally, that the great 


results of any amelioratiou of the unjust inflictions of society should be 
looked for; as it is upon these that the greatness of the evil uniformly 
expends itself. I had anticipated that these consequences would have 


been made manifest through the instrumentality of the Jewish associ- 
ation, and that it would have taken care to turn to the advantage ot 


those in whose position these results should be apparent ; any improve-_ 


ment to which society may have attained, and have endeavoured to raise 
them to the level of social and civil recognition on which the more dis- 


tinguished of their party had been placed; to ensure for them that in |) 


all progress made they be not left unrewarded or neglected altogether. 

Having these high objects to effect, and recognising the justness of 
the principles upon which the Association was formed, it has been with 
surprise that I have perceived how inert and passively !t has suffered 
months to pass away without any attempt being made to draw public 
attention to itself, or to the purposes more particularly it was designed 


to attain. It was worthy a better. place in the victorious train,’ than 


to be dragged at the tail of an election committee ; for if was nol for a 


momentary ora local triumph that it was brought into existence. : 


have troubled you with this to draw the attention of the officers of the 


Association. to the necessity of arousing themselves from their lethargy, 


and to be ‘up anddoing.” Who out of the immediate circle of Jewish 


Society, can believe them to be desirous of the emancipation sought tor: 
What indications have they given that they are earnest in the desire to 
be freed from every shackle intolerance and bigotry would yel fasten 


upon them; their enemies are active and zealous—yet they, the most 
interested in the coming struggle of opinion, move not? Is this to 


Little Britain, 


THE ADMISSION or Jews INTO PARLIAMENT. — MEETING 


IN Swansea.—JIn our advertising columns of this day will 


be found an announcement of a public meeting to be held in 


* The above letter fom a subscriber (who was a zealous laborer in the 
Sause during the fate city election) bas stood over from former numbers for 
Want of space ; and by reference to our last number (93) be will find that 
the Association has determined to hold a public meeting. 


H 


Swansea, in favour of the admission of Jews into Parliament. — 
The uncompromising advocates of the equality of civil rights, 
without distinction of religious creed, we hail every indication of 
progression towards that grand consummation with more than 
pleasure— with triumph. We, therefore, rejoice that to this town 
pertains the distinguished honour of taking the initiative in this 
part of the country, by the public meeting in favour of the re- 
moval of Jewish disabilities on Monday next. This is as it should 
be; it is worthy of the position of Swansea among its sister 


towns of South Wales, that it should, with its enlightened Chief 


Magistrate at its head, be the first to raise its voice in behalf of 
justice to the long oppressed and too often despised Jew. We 
venture to say that a petition thus emanating from a public 
meeting will carry with it more weight than a score of petitions 
got up (as too many of those presented to Parliament against the 
Jewish claims are) by working on the ignorant prejudices of a 
rural population, whose only ‘knowledge of the Jew is, that of a — 


| biped with a long beard and a strong box. At the preliminary 
aneeting on Monday last, we were glad to see present representa- 
tives of all the different religious denominations of this town, ani- 


mated by a common desire to further the great and saered prin- 
ciple of religious liberty implied in the question of the admission 


of Jews into Parliament. Honour then to those who have set on 


foot a movement, the example of which we hope to sve followed, 


as indeed it should be, by every town in Wales. Every principle 


of justice and sound policy demands our support of the Ministerial — 


| measure for. admitting the Jews into Parliament —~that this, with | 


every other remnant of past barbarism and ignoranee, should be 


effaced from our. statute book, and consigned to the tomb of ex- 


ploded bigotry and intolerance, and that law should be limited to_ 
civil and temporal relations only.-— Swansea and Glamorgan 


Herald. | | 


A meeting of influential gentlemen representing the various re- 


ligious denominations in Swansea, was held on Monday in York 
Place Chapel vestry-room, to make arrangements for 
meeting to petition for the admission of Jews into Parliament. 


a onbie 


—— [hidl, 


ApMIssion oF JEWS INTO PARLIAMENT.— preliminary 
meeting, to take into consideration the best plan of ensuring peti- 
tions to Parliament from Swansea, in favqur of the measure now: 
before Parliament, took place at the Vestry of York-place Chapel, 
on Monday morning last. Richard Aubrey, [sq., occupied the 
chair. Several of the gentlemen present expressed themselves in| 


favour of : having a public meeting, with a-view of bringing the 


subject prominently before the public, whilst others considered 
that the object could be accomplished by the subject being reeom- 


mended by the various Ministers from their pulpits. After some 


discussion, it was agreed that a public meeting should be convened 
on Monday next, to which all persons favourable ‘to the progress 


of civil freedom are publicly invited. —@he Cambrian. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 

Sir, —_. A mania, it appears, is prevalent amongst the youth of 
our community, for establishing new societies. One of the latest 


projects is “ For apprenticing Jewish Youths.” If the attention 


of these young projectors were directed to the SOCTETTES, 
miscalled Charitable Societies, already existing, two very msterial 
points would present themselves to their notice,  lirst, that the 
object of many of them is similar, if not identical : second, that 
in place of producing any permanent benefit, the majority of them 
have a tendency to pauperise. I shall pass over the Hiexpediency 
of enlarging, by the creation of any new society, a list already tec 
formidable. In accordance with my first remark, let me ask you, 
Mr. Editor, whether the ‘Society for assisting the reduced,” 
differs in the slightest degree from one termed: the “ Society for 
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_and strongly condemnatory. of the Herem, 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Relieving Poor Persons ?’’ Do they not both tend to the encour- 


agement of pauperism 7 Again, have not the many pension and 


philanthropic societies, though under different names, the same 
tendency’ Then, the several clothing charities, absolutely mis- 
chievous, are now almost unnecessary, since the majority of our 
poor children are annually clothed by the munificent Baroness de 
Rothschild. A glance at the list contained in the almanack, will 
at once point out the evil I complain of. Little beyond a passing 
remark need be bestowed on two charities, established by some 
zealous young gentlemen ; the ‘‘ Society for cheering the Needy at 
the Festivals,” and the ‘* Youth’s Benevolent Society”; the former 
being nothing more than an addition to the stipend ‘usually af- 


forded at these seasons, by the respective synagogues ; the latter. 
promoting the encouragement of a system of hawking, which it © 


is obviously our policy and interest to suppress. No one can be 
more fully impressed with the importance of apprenticing our 
youth to a useful trade than I am. The advantages of such a 


plan have been so fully and ably set forth in an address circulated || 


in 1837, by the committee of one of our pauperising societies, 


_yelept ‘Society for Clothing Poor Jewish Boys,” that I need 


merely direct your attention to it. The plan originated with my- 
self, and was opposed and finally rejected through the captious- 


ness, pertinacity, and over-cautiousness of the then existing 
committee, 


ae zeal of the young gentlemen; aforesaid, is highly credi-. 
table, and it 1s only to be regretted that their efforts, or the efforts 
of some who possess more influence amongst us, are not directed 


to the remodelling, the concentration, and general improvement of 


the inajority of the charities now existing too important 
to need my advocacy. | 


f trust, Sir, you will coincide in the opinion that the Jews of | 
L ondon are sufficiently burthened with public charities, etc., and 


bee the assistance of your valuable Journal 3 in directing attention 


to the above suggestion, which will be hailed by the really bene- 
volent, who desire no other than the welfare of the humbler 


classes of the community. 


1 am, Sit. 
Yo our obedient Serv ant, 


WJ, 
Finsbury, | 13th. December, 18.47, 


the Editor of the Chronicle. 


Sir, —You will oblige me by inserting the following in your 
 Mext number. 


am, Sir, your 
Davipd Branpon. 
Hall of Commerce, 22nd Dec. 1847, ae 


To the Fehidim of the Sephardim congreg ation, who signed the 
memorial against /erem. 


‘Ladies and Gentlemen ow hilst my earnest aspirations are for 
_ the return of good-will and har mony in our beloved community, I 


have not been unmindful of the approved maxim — 


Si pacem queris, para bellum, 
If you sock peace, be prepi tor Wir, 


Having, through the intervention of a friend, 


= sentie of the learned Dr. Reggio, of Goertz, on our case, and 
that opinion being coufirmatory of that pron: ounced by KR. Belais, 


Yehidim last Sunday, gave notice of a motion to relieve the 
seceders from the Herem incurred by their infraction of the old 
Ascama, No. } of our Kaal. You will have due notice of the 
next meeting; and if your feeling on the subject be still the same, 
T beg you to attend and support it with your votes, that we may 
get rid of the last vestige of a penalty repudiated hy the general 
voice of the community — a penalty at once barbarous and in- 


operative, at variance with public feeling, and repugnant to true 
religious principle, 


Davin Branpoy. 


obtained the 


at the meeting of” 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


DEAR S1R,—I shall feel obliged if you would be kind enough to correct 
an error which appeared in your number of yesterday, as you must “ 
dently have misunderstood my information respecting eight. shillings 


week being given to some parties during the winter months, and others 


receiving a few pounds who are able to attend to business. 
I beg to say that it is the Philanthropic Society; where there is only one 


applicant who receives 2s. per week ; that there are others (I mean appli- 


cants), who receive eight shillings per week, and that in some cases where 
an applicant is able to attend to bu siness, [ have the power to allow him to 


have a few pounds together; but at the same time the amount Is afterwards 


deducted from his or her weekly allowance from the above society. 
I remain with great respect, 
| Your very obedient Servant, 


W. Gore. 
Dec. 19, 1847. 


- 


ES DINNER OF THE CHARITY 
FOR THE PURPOSE. OF DISTRIBUTING BREAD, 
MEAT AND COALS AMONG THE JEWISH POOR, 
Tuts excellent charity celebrated its sixty-seventh | anniversary 


by a Dinner at the London ‘Tavern, on W ednesday evening last. 
Lewis Cohen, Esq., the president, in the chair, supported on the 


right by the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, Alderman Salomons, and Sir. 
"Moses Montefiore, Bart. ; on the Jeft by Davis Haes, Esq., V. P., 
| — Goldsmid, Esq., and H. de Castro, Esq. Among the.company 
present, we also noticed Samuel Cohen, Esq., treasurer of the. 
| society; Benj. Cohen, Z. A. Jessel, S. H. Ellis, F. D. Goldsmid, 
Aaron Josephs, Edward Goldsmid, Lewis Jacobs: A. Levy, 


§. L. de Symons, Denis M. Samuel, S. A. Levy, (the indefati- 
gable Honorary Secretary) Esqrs. ; Dr. Wolf, ete. ete. 
Grace after dimer most— impressively read by the 


Rev. Herman Holzel’ (reader of the Hambro’ Synagogue), afer 
which the president introduced the health of her Majesty “ the 


Queen” in an appropriate speech, dilating upon the liberties his 
Jewish brethren enjoyed under the happy and peaceful reign of 
her Majesty, a descendant of the House of Brunswick, whoee 


reign was distinguished | by the principles of toleration. and 
freedom. 


The toast having been enthusiastically responded to, and the 
‘national anthem having been excellently sung by the professionals 
in attendance, the president proposed ‘the health of her Majesty. 
“ The Queen Dowager,” whose munificence to all charities with- 


out distinction of creed, having lately become a patroness. to 
this charity also, entitled her to the a hiauasahatel of every British 


|} subject. 
This health, as well as those of « His Royal Highness Prince ; 


“Albert,” “The Prince of Wales,” ‘His Royal Highness the 


|| Duke of Cambridge,” (to whose gracious. condescension in pre- 


‘siding over the late examination of the Western Jews’ Free 
School Examination, the chairman particularly alluded), was 
loudly and cheerfully responded to by the company present. 

— The Chairman then called upon the company to drink to the 


success of the charity, which they had met to celebrate that 
evening. | This charity which had originally been established i 


the year 5541 (67 years ago), had been gradually increasing in 
its members, and consequently i in its funds and distributions. [In 
the last four years, it had distributed bread, coals, and meat 


‘during the inclement season of the winter, to the amount of 


£1200. (Cheers.) He regretted, however, to state that poverty 
had latterly been frighttully increasing among his Jewish 
brethren, and the demands upon the charity were therefore more 
urgent than ever. He concluded by proposing ‘ The Success of 
the Meshebat Naphesh,” which the toast-master (Mr. Higgs) 
gave with its Hebrew title, and which was drunk amiast the loud 
cheers of all present. 

Alderman Salomous then rose, and was welcomed with au 
enthusiastic burst of applause. The toast which he had the grati- 
fication of proposing, was that of the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, 
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“ The President, Lewis Cohen, Esgq.,”’ by Mr. David Haes, V.P.; | 
= the “ Vice-president, David Haes, Esq.,” by the Chairman; 
» “Alderman Salomons and the Corporat 
excellent speech), by Dy. Van Qven. 
_ Alderman Salomons returned thanks in a most impressive man-— 
| ner, and stated that he would always labor to make the corporation | 


\ 


. 


Dr. Adler, who had graced the dinner with his presence. In 


times like the present, when enlightenment was rapidly progressing, | 


the selection of such a man as Dr. Adler to the high office which 
he held as spiritual guide of the Jews of this empire, proved a 
happy event. He (Dr. Adler) was a scholar in his attainments, 
a kind gentleman tm society, and a liberal in politics. There 


being no school for Jewish theologians in this country they | 


could not ‘have selected a better man than the Rev. Dr. Adler, 
whose habits were English, as he was educated in the neigh- 
bouring country of Hanover. The worthy Alderman concluded 
by proposing “The Rev. Dr. Adler.” (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. the Chief Rabbi felt deeply affected by the manner 


— jn which his health was received, and by the encomium passed on 


him by his friend Mr. Alderman Salomons, a gentleman filling 
so high an office in the city of London. He was proud of 
being present at the anniversary of so excellent a charity as this, 
which was called w5} naw in a two-fold sense. These words 


meant ‘ quickening the soul,” indeed the charity quickened the | 
soul of the recipients of its bounties, but also restored the souls || 
of the donors by the blessings which it conferred upon them as 
well as upon the receivers. He thanked the gentlemen who 


took so active a part in this laudable institution, and considered 


them ‘ the faithful Stewards of the Divine purposes.” 3 The Rev. 
Dr. concluded his response by an eloquent appeal on behalf of — 


the charity, amidst loud applause. 


The followmg toasts were then given, duly honoured, and— 


ion of London” (in an 


of the city popular, and to benefit his co-religionists. In fact, he 
stood pledged to it; and he would always have the noble aim of 


equality of rights, without consideration to the difference of religi- || 
- Then followed ‘‘ The Christian Visitors,” by H. de Castro, | 

-Esq., which was introduced by some appropriate remarks, 


Mr. Francis Pegler returned thanks, and alluded to the recent 
debate in Parliament on the Jewish question, as a proof of the high 


estimation in which the Jewish character was held by men of all | 
shades of politics and creeds. 


Mr. F. D. Goldsmid, in a feeling address respecting the bene- | 
fits derived from the charity, proposed the health of “ Samuel 


Cohen and Samson Lucas, Esqrs,” the Treasurers. 
Thanks were returned by Mr. S. Cohen. — | 


The President then proposed the health of * Sir Moses 
Montefiore,” and the Vice-president proposed that of the bene- | 
= volent ‘“ Baroness de Rothschild and the rest of the lady Patro- 
hesses, as well as that of the Stewards.” 


S.de Symons, jun., returned thanks. 


The President then proposed the health of “8. A. Levy, E'sq., 


the honorary secretary,’ 

Society owed much of its success. 

Mr. Levy returned thanks. 
Messrs. de Castro and Warburg, then offered themselves to act 


to whose unremitting exertions the 


as ‘Stewards for the next year. Donations amounting to upwards» 
of £400 were then announced, and the company having partaken 
of an excellent repast, enlivened by the vocal entertainment of 


Messrs. Ransford, Shoebridge, and Gench, ete., separated, highly 


delighted with the proceedings. 


We cannot conclude the report, without mentioning the excel- | 


lent performance on the piano-forte, by a young gentleman and a 
co-religionist, Mr. James Warburg (a native of England, and 
grandson of one of the founders of the charity, Mr. Joseph Isreels), 
who played “La Siege de Corinth,” by Hertz, in a manner 
Which elicited the loudest applause from all present. His execution 
Which was most brilliant atid perfect, shewed a mastery over 


the instrument, which cannot fail to raise him to an ominenée n’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
SEASONABLE Benevotesce.—* A Correspo pondent” who signs 
D. S., Middlesex-street, informs as, that D. A. Lindo, Esq, 


|| having come to the kriowledge, that the poor of the Portuguese | 


synagogue were suffering much from the hardness of the times, 
has distributed among them, 514, 4 1b. loaves. We agree with 
our correspondent’s concluding remarks :--‘‘ That, as we may 
shortly expect all the rigour of the winter season to set in, this 
gift may be a stimulus to others to do likewise.” 


A numerous meeting of the friends of the widow and family 
of the late Isaac Joel was held on Sunday evening last, at the - 
Catherine Wheel, Bishopsgate-street, for the purpose of dévising 


| the best means of assisting the famity, in consequence of their late” 


bereavement. The chairman, M. Cohen, in brief terms, stated 
the object of the meeting ; and in doing so, alluded in glowing | 
terms to the character for charityand honesty which the deceased 
had left behind him, as instanced by the great number of persons 
who had attended his funeral. Phe deceased had been, for twelve | 
months prior to his decease, labouring under severe illness; and 
hence the cause of the family having been left in distressed cir-— 
cumstances. He was very happy to state, that the landlord, Mr. 
Moses Levy, of Wentworth-street, has very handsomely presented 


them with a quarter's rent of the house and shop they o¢cupied — 


(Cheers). After the chairman’s address, a resolution was come 
to to raise a subscription : and six pounds, to which Mr. Levy also 
contributed, was collected at the meeting ; and, an appeal to the — 

public having been agreed to (see advertisement), and a vote of 
thanks having passed to the chairman, the ineeting separated .— 

Bavarnia.—A letter from Munich of the [0th inst. states, 
that the Bavarian Government has called upon al! the towns of 


| the Kingdom, to send in their petitions on the question of the 


emancipation of the Jews, and that the municipality of Bamberg 


| has already declared itself to be in favour of an entire assimilation 
of the Jews to the Christians, as to civil and politieal rights. 
_— Morning Chronicle. 


Beruty, 15th Dec. —(Froma correspondent). A declaration 
is now circulating here, signed by many of the clergy aud lay- 
men of our town, tending to remove the social barrier now separ- _ 
ating Jews and Christians, and thus to verify the emuncipation 


obtained. ‘“ We Christians,” states the declaration, “ must no 
| longer leave the work of emancipation to the Jews alone, but — 
| must mutually assist in it. From this conviction, we, the under- 


signed, declare, that we will use our best efforts and interests, to— 
up-root from their very foundation all existing prejudices, and the | 
social mis-conceptions rooted in them, and by that means establish 
that paternal communion, whieh is the solicitude of all truly en- 
lightened men, and by which only emancipation grows into a 


| matter of faci. Since, however, the social distincuen between 


Jews avd Christians is felt less here than in other towns, our ap- 
peal extends beyond the boundaries of our city to the whole Ger- 


man Father-land;and intended to atone for the guilt of 
) many centuries. May none neglect the discharge of this sacred — 
duty; may our call reach those, who, are united withusin Hamburg, 
by having formed an establishment similar to ours, and thas bring 


to a common agreementall those who, animated by a common spirit, 

are striving for so noble and blessed a purpose. ee 
Jewisn EMANCIPATION. OF Cratstian Me- 

cHANIc8.—Tuesday evening a meeting of the Co-operative League 


was held in Farringdon-hall, for'the purpose of taking inte com 


sideration the propriety of admitting the rights of the Jews to all 
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the privileges of citizenship. Mr, Ainger was in the chair. The 


\ 
¥ 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


meeting, which was numerously attended, was composed entirely 
of members of the working classes, and was addressed by Messrs. 
Henry, Fry, Main, etc. ; the speakers professed different shades 
of religious faith, but all contended for the admission of the 
Jews into Parliament. Not a single dissentient voice was heard ; 
and a petition to Parliament in favour of a full measure of 
Jewish Emancipation was carried amidst acclamations; a vote of 
thanks to the chairman having been passed, he in eloquent 
terms returned thanks, and the meeting separated. 


ANOTHER HEBREW CHARADE. 
By M. SoMMERHAUSEN, OF BRUSSELS. 


eye yey ove Sr 
Spor a5) eye) oT) 


The solution depends upon the placing of the 64 words in their 


proper position, eight words in each line. ‘The first word being — 


No. 1. On King’s Castle Square, 
No. 64. On King’s Knight Square. 


MONK AND THE RABBI. 


- During an Eastern voyage, which a learned and pious Rabbi 


~ took to visit the Hebrew academies, he made the acquaintance of | 
a Monk who was on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. ‘The two tra- | 


vellers got on very harmoniously, and their conversation at first 
_ was truly amicable, till it was disturbed by religious controversy, 


when their wrangling became so violent, that on arriving at the | 
caravansery, they were incensed against each other. During the | 


night, the Monk, sinking under the influence of an Eastern cli- 


consideration, and paid him due attention; and as the Rabbins at 
this period 4generally knew something of medicine, he was for- 
tunately able to assist his fellow-traveller, who thus became in- 
debted to him for his life. The Rabbi postponed his departure 
to attend upon the invalid till out of danger, and when he came 


to bid him adieu, the priest thanked him with an overflowing — 


heart in these words:—“ I am poor, and can do nothing for you, 
but I pray to heaven for your prosperity. ‘The most delightful 
day of my life will be, when 1 can prove my gratitude.” Rabbi 


Solomon interrupted him by saying— You owe me nothing. | 
Although opposed in religion, humanity ought to unite us, and 


the law of Moses commands me to act towards you as I have 

done. Adieu! we may never meet again: live worthily, and if 
You ever meet a suffering Jew, assist him as I have assisted 
Years afterwards, on his return to France, Rabbi Solomon 
stopped at Prague, where his co-religionists received him with 
honours and fétes. The Jews of Bohemia were then under the 
domination of Duke Vladislas, who allowed no opportunity to pass 
without manifesting his hatred tothem. When he heard of the 
receptiou given to the stranger, like all tyrants, the duke regarded 
him asa conspirator, a Messiah, or a plotter of revolution, and 
gave immediate orders for his arrest, During this era of persecu- 
tion, to bring a Jew to judgment was to send him to death. The 
community of Prague were thrown into trouble and despair, 


| 


and the sixty-fourth and on the principle of chess, the of dalightot td:the thé 

|| of the child and its influence on the sensibilities of a woman's 
| heart, the offer of the sister to call a nurse, and thus the 
| restoration of the babe to its own mother again.—Dr. Chalmers 
|| Daily Scripture 


When brought in chains before the duke, Rabbi Solomon was yh, 
only one who preserved his tranquillity. His representation, 
were rejected, and Vladislas was about to pronounce his condom, 
nation, when the Bishop of Olmiitz advanced towards the dug) 
throne, and exclaimed: ‘ My lord, in the name of the God. 

Christians, I forbid that even a hair of the head of this Jew }, 
touched. He is noble, generous, and conscientious, and neve, 
was deaf to the voice of humanity.” The Duke and the Coup 


| were confounded ; but the Bishop related with warmth the serve 


which had been rendered to him by the generous Rabbi, when hp 
was only an obscure Monk.. The Duke instantly ordered the 


|| irons to be removed from Rabbi Solomon, and the courtiers yieq 


with each other in overwhelming him with compliments. = 
The Christian Bishop thus distinguished himself by his grati. 
tude, and Rabbi Solomon had an escort of honour, and was loaded 


with presents and blessings. But that which was more grateful J 
|| to him was, that the Jews of Bohemia enjoyed peace and security BF 
under the protection which the Bishop gratefully accorded to the 
| brethren of his fellow-traveller, the benevolent Rabbi.—Morg] 
| and Religious Tales. 


Tue Story or Mosrs.—This is one of the most picturesque 


|| of our Scripture narratives. What a horrid system must have FF 
|| obtained in Egypt, when every Hebrew male child, if detected by FF 
|| any of the people, behoved to be destroyed by them. How cruel & 


to the Hebrews, how barbarising to the Egyptians. No romance 
‘|| could have been more skilfully framed for this purpose of setting 
| all the affections in play, than this simple and beautiful story,— 


the placing of the babe by the river, the watching of him by his 


Printine 1x Cutna.—According to the best authorities the 
art of printing was known in China upwards of 900 years ago, 


In the time of Confucius, B.c. 500, books were formed of slips of F 
| bamboo; and about 150 years after Christ, paper was first made: f 
A.D. 745, books were bound into leaves: a.p. 933, printing was 


in general use. The process of printing is simple. The materials 


consist of a graver, blocks of wood, and a brush, which the 


printers carry with them from place to place. Without wheel, or 


| wedge, or screw, a printer will throw off more than 2,500 im- 
mate, fell seriously ill. Rabbi Solomon put aside every other | 


pressions in one day. The paper (thin) can be bought for one- 


fourth the price in China that it can in any other country. The 


works of Confucius, six volumes, four hundred leaves octavo, cal 
be bought for ninepence. For an historical novel, twenty 


-RIZPAH THE DAUGHTER OF AIAH, OR WOMAN'S 


DEVOTEDNESS. 
The devotion of Rizpah is another exquisitely beautiful trait of 


| female character. Its mention does not contain a /esson, but 8 


picture. It does not tell us what woman should be, but what. she 


_ is, and is valuable as proving that the women of the Bible are bu! 


portraits of woman’s naturenow ... . 


|| Day and night, from the beginning of the barley harvest, till 


the rain came down from heaven, a period of many weeks, did 
Rizpah, the daughter of Aiah, keep solitary watch beside the 
mouldering bodies of the last remnants of the house of Saul. 


| “* She took sackcloth and spread it for her upon the rock, and 


suffered neither the birds of the air to rest upon them by day, 
nor the beasts of the field by nicht.” What a volume of 


-woman’s heart is told in that brief verse! That devotedness 


the beloved dead which would guard the poor remnants of mor 
tality from all insult of bird or beast—that lingering beside all 
which was spared her, alas, for that mournful «all! Scot 
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by the. sun of day, and chilled by the dews of night, yet moved 
she not from the stony rock, nor cared she for aught besides, 
breathing not her anguish, save through the tears that fell on the 
impenetrable rock, the sighs that mingled with the breeze. Who 
might feel for her, sole remnant of that bloody house? Who 


might lament those deaths which retribution called? None. And 


the mourner asked nought of man. Her world was by the dead, 


and there the mocking sun and the pitying moon gazed down | 


‘upon her in her sad and solitary watch. And OQ js. not this 
woman?—Is not this the love, the devotedness, which are the 
natural dwellers of woman's heart, when nought but nature 
speaks? And not entirely unsympathised was her affliction. It 


reached the ear, and penetrated the heart, of the feeling and. || 
affectionate king; and the bones of Saul and Jonathan; and of | 


P] them that were hanged, were gathered by David’s express com- 
MS mand, and buried with due honours in the sepulchre of Kish the 
Mm father of Saul, which was in the country of his tribe; and thus 
that fearful ignominy, so revolting to an Israelite, the denying 
burial to the dead, was removed from the house of Saul by the 
devotion of a woman. Who, then, will assert that the purest 
and best feelings of our nature find no place in the Word of 


God? Who can seek to make religion trample on the most sacred 


H) feelings of humanity, by asserting that, if we truly love the Lord, 
we can never grieve, nor be afflicted? How painfully mistaken 


are those who would thus instruct, and how sadly deceived those 
who would banish all feeling from woman’s nature! Who would 


Fe cuide her by rule and measure? Who would check every enthu- || 
§ siastic impulse, every kind sentiment, every sympathising eino- || 
tion, every imaginative glow, all because it is so unfitted for this ||. 


unromantic world; and therefore destinies its possessor to more 


fe) pain than pleasure? Oh, if we believe the Word of the Lord || 
® divine, let us come there, and we shall find’ ‘guides for feeling as 
| well as for action. There we find the emotions which God in His 
mercy gave, encouraged not subdued; feeling, devotedness, 
Se afection, enthusiasm, all that can lift us up from the mere petty 


concerns and thoughts of a day, are there brought forward; and 


why then should the sweet emotions of the Israelite in the past, be | 


© deemed folly and romance, and so unworthy: of the Israelite in 
© the present 2 Oh! as women, women of Israel, let us cultivate 
) every emotion which can refine and. elevate, and prepare us for 
» that Future which has been so long our promised heritage! We 
© are but strangers and sojourners in the land of our captivity; but 
| our destiny is laid up with our God for that day when in the 


face of the whole world, we shall be acknowledged as His own.—_ 


'Yomen of Israel. 
PSALM CXLVIII. 
(Paraphrased.) 
Turo’ earth, thro’ air, thro’ rolling sea; 
Where’er Creation’s forms there be; 
Where’er o’er Space His power abounds, 
- Through myriad spheres, His praise resounds. 
Where minist’ring angels rapturous dwell, 
gladsome notes of praise outswell: 
Where heavenly hosts in brightness shine, 
Praiseful they tell His power divine. 
~The lucent. moon —the stars of light — 
The radiant sun, in splendour dight ; 
The depths below —the heavens above — 
Proclaim the God of Truth and Love. © 


He spake —they shone: He willed —they stoo 
Eternal fixed, and aye for good: 
They, creatures of Almighty will, 

Unchanged, His purpose e’er fulfil. 

Where raging tempests stir the deep, 
Where wondrous forms thro’ waves upleap ; 


Mourning, yet not repining; guarding the hallowed dead, at 


JEWISH CHRONICLE, 


"Mid fire, and snow, and hail, are heard - 
Obedient heralds of His word, 


Each echoing hill—each verdant mount, 


Their grateful praises who shall count? = ce 


What votive whispers stir the breeze, 
Respondent from the bending trees. 
Loud-sounding praises forests fill — 
The young bird warbles near the rill — 
The insect chirrups ‘neath the sod : — 
all uplift the voice to God. 
Karth’s mighty magnates lowly bow, 
Prostrate the nations«bend the brow ; 
Joyous, in praise, the princes sing 
To him, their Sovereign —Heaven’s King. 
Life’s éach extreme—the aged, the child — 
-Fervid in heart—in voice tho’ mild ; 
With bashfnl maiden — vigorous youth, 
Together chant His His truth. 
Exalted He !—To Him alone, 
Obedience, earth and heaven own. | 
Obedience to His sacred name, | 
Aloud, hear héaven and earth proclaim. 
And ye!—at evening, noon, and morn— 
best belov’d-— upraised your horn— 
Ye saints, who hear His hallow'd word 
Israel's children — bless the Lord! 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Liverpool and other correspondence ‘in type, is deferred 
from want of space in this number. ee | 


“ Christianity among the Gallas,” by Charles T. Beke, Esq., Ph. D., etc, — 


a printed letter to the Rev, Henry Mackenzie, A.M., Minister of the 
Parish of Great Yarmouth, by Lewis Levason, Surgeon: Dentist, Yarmouth, ; 


and “ The Emancipation of the Jews indispensable for the Maintenance’ 


of the Protestant Profession of the Empire,” by Colonel George Gawler, 
 K.H., are thankfully accepted. The latter, in particular, shall have our 
best and earliest attention. | | | 


. M. H. S., Manchester, is inadmissible. . We will not. make our columns the 


arena for the disputes in question, nor shall we notice any further com- 
munication froni either party on the same subject. QVhilst the two con- 


gregations should unite their efforts for the common good, it is painfulte | 


perceive lrow they are wasted in party quibblings.**** 


Tree,’ Birmingham, is thanked for his-letters and journals, but press of 


matter compels us to defer all notice of them till a future number. Tie 
same remark applies to G. L., Liverpool. - 


APPEAL 


late Isaae Joel. 


N all times, and under every circumstance of misfortune, the unfortunate 


and afflicted are naturally led to look up to the more fortunate for 


assistance ; and, in our community especially, the appeal is never made in 


Efforts are also being made to 


for one of the Children, a Boy, into the Jews’ Hospital, Mile-end. ee 
DoNATIONS and Proxies will be thankfully received by Mr. Solomoms 
(President of the Committee), Palmer-stieet, Spitalfields; Mr, J, Baroett, 
Treasurer, Coffee-house, Middlesex-street, Aldgate ; and, with the kind 
permission of the Proprietor, at the Office of the “ Jewish Chrouiele,” 24 


Houndsditch ; as also by eS 
C, JOEL, Hon, Sec., 
17, Goulston-square, Whitechapet: 


avin FOR SALE. 


Q BE DISPOSED OF, as a Bargain, a full-sized nn We (Scroll of 
the Law), in good condition. For Particulars, apply to Mr, 1, Solon’ 
Solicitor, 5, Chester-terrace, Borough-rgad.) 


| To the Benevolent on behalf of the Widow and Orphans of the 


The late Isaac Jort, of Middlesex-street, Aldgate, in behalf of whee 
Widow and Seven Orphans this appeal is made, died on the 6th instant, | 
|| leaving them in indigent circumstances. | 
obtain admission into the Jews’ Orphan Asylum, Tenter-ground, Goodman's. 
fields, for two of the youngest Orphans, at the ensuing Election; and alse — 
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BIBLICAL QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS BY 
M. H. and]. H. MYERS. 


ye hundred copies of this excellent and useful work, have been intro- 


duced with success in schools and in private fatnilies. 
Compiled with more than ordinary erudition. — “ Athenaum.” 
This work will be found usefulto many engaged | in Biblical researches, — 


Times,” 


This volume i is one of great value. — “ Watchman.” 
LONGM AN AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW, 


Israel. 


the PAITHEUL Missionary. 


Just No. I., 
THE FAITHFUL MISSIONARY. 


A JEWISH MONTHLY. PUBLICATION IN HEBREW AND ENGLISH. 


Containing 48 pages Octavo. Price One Shilling, English only. 

_A Hebrew edition will be printed at Jerusalem ; 

A German ditto at Leipzic ; and) 

A French ditto at Paris. — 

The Committee sending out the to the 


whole world are too well acquainted with the holy zeal of their 


brethren of the house of Israel for their God, to feel the need of ex- 
horting them to subseribe to a work which is undertaken to sanctify 
his holy name ; 
Christians, in a mistaken spirit of charity, do send so many false 


Missionaries to the Jews, the Jews themselves, in their true love || 
for their religion and vation, will at least support one Faithful Mis- |} 


sionary, sent to their own brethren in faith, who, by the help of God, 
will not labour in vain, but will accomplish his mission of love and 
truth, and will confute the lying: fongues, to the glory of the God of 
Amen, 

N.B.—Our Jewish costemporaties on the Continents of Europe and 


America, are respectfully requested to publish this Prospectus in their. 


respective papers, as also kindly to receive oe on behalf of 


Hosa. 
will to apply to the Publisher, W. 


ditch, where Prospectuses may be had gratis. 
Foreign Agents will be duly announced. | 


EDUC ATION ON THE CONTINENT. 


‘SIMON, Bohmkenstrasse No. 9, Hamburg, having considerably 
: enlarged his Nstablishment, is enabled to receive a few Young Gen- 
tlemen, whose intellectual, moral, and religious training will be under the 
iminediate superintendence of Dr. 8... 

The course of Education embraces all those branches with whieh the 


jiberally educated Mercantile gentleman oughtto be acquainted. Particular 


attention is paid to the practical acquirement of Modern Languages— 
German, which is the medium of conveying instruction in tbe classes; 


French, English, Spanish, ltalian;—a due importance is given to the scien- 


tific studies, comprising Mathematics, Algebra, Mercantile Accounts, Na- 
tural History, Chemistry, Geography, History, etc.; the Latin Classics, 
Hebrew Grammar and Scriptures (the latter under the direction of 


pry Reader at the Great ing, 


ties, History of the Jewish Nation, ete. 
_ Terms.--For Board and Education, £12 per Quarter. 


No extras, except for Music and the Falmudic Studies, at 25s. per Quarter 


respectively, 


No interruption to the Studies, except during a fortnight at Midsummer. 


Dr. Stwon's FEstablishinent is pleasantly situated within a short distance 
from the River Elbe, 


Unexceptionable references may be obtained by application (in English, 


if to Dr. above, 


WESTERN JEWISH GIRLS’ FREE SCHOOL, 
6, Ricumonn Buitpincs, Dean Street, Sono, 


3 Committee give Notice, that the Sixth Quarterly Admission of | 


Pupils will take place on the 2nd day of January, 1848. 
Forms of Application may be had of 
| ELLIS A. DAVIDSON, Sec. 
10, Castle-street, Holborn. 


. o* Eligible School- Premises wanted, in the neizhbourhood of Soho, or 
Leicester-square. Apply to the Secretary. 


and the Committee are also fully confident, that if | 


| Brittain: 
- Paternoster-row, and at the Office of the Jewish. Chronicle, 24, Hounds- 


CHRONICLE. 


| 


‘David Salomons, Esq. Alderman 
|| J. W. Solomon, Esq. 


| as inmates. 


| 24 $ 132, Houndsditch, in the City of London. 


WESTERN JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL FOR BOYS. |. . 


BALL in aid of the Funds of the above Institution will take place’ ay 
Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James’, on Wednesday, . January § 
1848. The following Noblemen and Gentlemen have nee to act as 
I, RusskLt, Eso. Chairman. 
S. A. BAMSON, Treasurer, 


Lord R. Grosvenor, M.P. Baron Lionel de Rothschild, M.P. 
Lord Marcus Hill, M.P. Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., FLR.S. 
C. Lushington, Esq. M.P, 
Philip Salomons, Esq. 
A. Goldsmid, Esq. 
H. Jessel, Esq. 
Walter Joseph, Esq. 
H. L. Keeling, Esq. 
Geo, Jacobs, Esa. 
S. A. Kish, Esq. 
Chas. Bennett, Esq. 
§. Jacobs, Esq. 
Jno. Myers, Esq. | 
Ae KISOH, Secretary, | 


S.H. Ellis, Esq. 


J. Salmon, Esq. 

A. Bennett, Esq. 

J. M. Johnson, Esq. 
J. Jacobs, Esq. 
H. Myers, Esq. | 
L. Lazarus, Esq. 
D. Salome, Esq. 
George Ellis, Esq. 


Of Tickets may be had. 

| Tickets 10s. 6d. each, including refreshments. 

M. J ullien’ Quadrille Band isengaged. 

Committee-room, 59, Ay ; 
Greek-street, 


— 


JEWS’ AND GENERAL LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION. 


SUSSEX-HALL, LEADENHALL-STREET. 


NHE Members and the Public are respectfully informed, that thie THIRD 
. ANNIVERSARY of the Opening of this Institution will be celebrated 
by a BALL, to be held at Willis's Rooms, King- Street, St. James's, on 


| Wednesday, January 19, 1848. ° 


_M. Jullien’s Band is engaged for the Mr. Corrie, M. Qo 
Tickets including refreshments, 10s. 6d. each, ‘to be had of the Stewards, 


| of Mr. Samuel 16, and of Mr. M. 8. at 
| the Hall. 


SAMUEL SOLOMON, 
- Honorary Secretary to the Ball Committee. 


Iti is s respectfully intimated, ‘that Donations will not be solicited an 
this occasion, | 


HOSPI AL, M ILE END, 


FOR THE SUPPORT OF THE AGED, AND FOR THE EDUCATION 


AND EMPLOYMENT OF YOUTH. 


SHE General Committee of the above Institution, give notice that thee 
at present vacancies for one man, one woman, six boys, and three girls, 
Persons desirous of becoming candidates must apply to 


| SoLomon, Secretary, | 


GRAND CONCERT 


Will take e place at Sussex Hall, on Tuesday Evening, January ML, 1948, 


In aid of the Funds of the | 
YOUTHS’. BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, 


| At which the following Eminent Vocal and Instromental Performers will 


appear, 


Miss Respecca Isaacs. 
Miss Cupitr. Miss Eviza NeLson- 
Madile, M. 
Mr. JOHN Parry. 
_ Mr. E. L, Hime, Mr. L. Davis. 
Piano, Mr.Cowan. Concertina and Violin, Mr, GEo. CASE. 
Harp, Mr. T. Reynotps. 


Mr. Maurice Davis. | 
Tickets may be obtained of the Librarian, at the Hall; of Mr. E. M. Myers 
Hon. Sec, 8, St. Mary Axe; and of 


SLLIS A. DAVIDSON, Hon. Sec. to Concert Committet 
10, ‘Castle-street, Holborn. 


- Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place Lo 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 5, West-street, Finsbury-circus, publi 
W. Brittain, 11, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish ms 
December 
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